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THE SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 

In consequence of some indecision and misunder- 
standing among the employees of the CrrcuLar, 
the price of our last paper was stated in part of the 
edition, to be $1.00 per dozen and 10 cents per copy. 
The true price is 50 cents per dozen and 5 cents per 
copy. Now is the time to scatter it, when Brick 
Pomeroy and Frank Leslie are telling their stories 
about us. 


THE ESSENCE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., Brooklyn, Dec., 1852. 
HE diabolic element in all desire is empa- 
tience. Desire itself is a normal element 
of life; but one kind of desire is patient and 
conscientious, and another kind is impatient 
and ruthless; and here is the distinction be- 
tween good and evil beings. . 

We need not restrict this conception to the 
human and animal kingdoms, or even to the 
vegetable: we may go down to chemical at- 
traction, the attraction of gravitation, cohe- 
sion, or any other of the forces in nature. The 
same element of desire possesses them all, 
the tendency to seize and appropriate to them- 
selves other things. These attractions or forms 
of desire have no conscience, no restraint. 
Gravitation and chemical attraction assert their 
right to things without any reference to other 
claims. The same is true of vegetable life: 
it is eager and remorseless in getting allit can, 
no matter at what expense to the rest of crea- 
tion. So of animals; they have affections 
and desires, and some degree of skill to grati- 
fy those desires, but no conscience. They 
take what they want to gratify their own de- 
mands, without troubling themselves about the 
wants of other beings. So it is with men in 
the natural state, i. e. under the influence of 
the devil. 

The whole wickedness of Satan and of all 
who sin, consists in desire that is willful and 





selfish. They want a thing and will have it; 
they have no conscience about it ; no patience, 
except for the sake of finally accomplishing 
their object; no respect at all for others’ rights. 
The devil is wicked because he draws into 
himself every thing that he possibly can, with- 
out remorse. Desire in himis a raging will, 
that is not controlled by principle, nor restrict- 
ed and directed by conscience. Such desire 
is as cruel as death. It is like oxygen, which 
has a ferocious attraction for almost everything, 
and is a principle of universal destruction. 
Satan “ goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour”’—a good description of 
all forces of attraction that have no conscience 
in them. We are not accustomed to think of 
the attraction in oxygenas wicked; but every 
form of attraction that has no conscience to 
circumscribe it and make it patient, is destruc- 
tive in its very nature, and would devour the 
universe, if it were left to take its own course. 
This ruthless desire for appropriation is no worse 
in Satan than it is in oxygen, except that he 
has a power of supplying himself with what he 
wants ina way far more effective than any 
impersonal form of desire can have. The 
power of destruction, which is the thing to be 
hated, is carried to a vastly higher degree in 
him, because he has the help of intellect and 
will. 

On the other hand, the divine spirit and all 
that are assimilated to it, while they have de- 
sires and attractions not less active and pow- 
erful than those of the diabolical spirit, have 
also, proportioned to their desires, conscience, 
a disposition to do what is right. They not 
only inquire, What do I want? but, What do 
others want? and how can these wants be rec- 
onciled ? and with that deliberation, desire is 
patient, commands itself, and waits till it can 
get what it wants legitimately. 

If you have ever witnessed a terrific fire, 
you have seen the merciless character of the 
element ; how reckless it is of the misery it cre- 
ates, burning bank-bills as unscrupulously as 
rags, and men and women as quick as either. 
Now “ God is a consuming fire,” as powerful 
and intense as that just described; but 
with this difference: he is a self-regulating 
fire—what that fire would be if it could thrust 
out its flame here and there intelligently, and 
burn up useless stuff without touching any 
thing that is good. God is a fire that has 
discrimination and prudence in it. It can 
consume or let alone. It has an intelligent 
will, and does not work from mere propensity 
or blind attraction. 

We shall learn at length to distinguish be- 





tween good and bad spirits by this test: viz.: a 
good spirit has self-restraint, but all bad spirits, 
when fairly proved, are found impatient. All 
of them act greedily, in the same way that 
the fire does. The fact that they want a 
thing is reason enough for them to take it. 


In being made partakers of the divine na- 
ture, we are taught patience; patience, nega- 
tive and positive ; patience in enduring evil, 
and patience in the pursuit of good. We 
must appreciate and drink in that element in 
God’s spirit. He is called the “God of pa- 
tience.” This is a feature of his character 
which the devil can not imitate. 


The spirit of patience is very different from 
legal restraint. There is plenty of restraint 
operating on all these forms of voracious at- 
traction that have no conscience. Oxygen 
can not get all it wants: itis under restraint, 
but not patient. Suppose you have an acid 
that has a voracious appetite for all organic 
substances, and will destroy and consume 
whatever it can get at. If you put it into a 
phial, that does not alter the nature of the 
acid at all; it only keeps it safe from destruc- 
tive operations. So the law simply keeps the 
voracious spirit within bounds. It does not 
change it, or put any self-restraint into it. 

What is wanted is a property in the acid 
itself that will make it voluntarily harmless. 
You must have a re-agent that is mighty to 
dissolve anything, and yet has in it a con- 
science and discretion that will prevent its 
acting anywhere except where it is wanted 
and ought to act. Then you will not have to 
take care of it. You may set it anywhere, 
and it will not touch anything that it should 
not. That is the characteristic ‘of all good 
spirits, and is just what all bad spirits lack. 
They are bad because they lack this quality. 
Satan is bad because he lacks the element of 
conscience. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 
FAMILY-TALK, W. C., MARCH 19, 1870, 

P.—Our “ interviewers” confess that we are 
good and happy, but then they say, that “Com- 
munism destroys individuality.” What do 
they mean by individuality? I think it is noth- 
ing more or less than selfishness, 

W.—I claim it as one of the best privileges 
of individualism, that a person can live in Com- 
munism and conform to the wishes of those 
around him, and the rules of the organization 
in which he is placed. 

C.—Our freedom from mercenary cares in 
the Community makes it the best place to de- 
velop what ever is good in individuality. If 
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a man is tied down to hard work there is no 
chance for development. 

W.—Education is certainly one of the great- 
est means of developing individuality, and the 
Community have determined to give every 
child the liberty of getting the very best edu- 
cation. That is not suppressing individuality. 

B.—How do these critics find out that we 
have lost-our individuality? The fault I find 
with them is that they assume it to be a fact, 
and go on to reason as though it were true, 
without examining. 

C.—Fourier started the saying that “Com- 
munism is the grave of liberty.” How did he 
know? He had never tried it. 

W.—Such critics are stupid; they can not see 
that it is possible for persons with free indi- 
viduality to choose to put themselves in a nec- 
essary organization. ‘They think. we lose our 
individuality in doing this. The disciples did 
this in choosing Christ for their leader, and 
every body can see their individuality was 
greatly improved. 

H.—The essence of individuality seems to 
be that power which life has to attract other 
things. One man defines individuality to be the 
power of getting money. That is his standard. 
He regards life as consisting in money. The 
more individuality he has, the more money he 
will acquire. Another man defines it as the 
power a man has to claim a woman as his 
own. He wants his property in slaves. It 
seems to me that love (free love, tellowship 
of heart in a free atmosphere), is the best 
thing that can be attracted by an individual. 
Individuality will be strong in proportion as it 
draws around itself free, loving spirits. That 
is the kind of individuality there is in heaven. 

C.—Christ said all power was given him in 
heaven and on earth, but he also said “all mine 
is thine and thine is mine.’ That was the es- 
sence of his spirit. ; 

W.—Professor B—— gave a little discourse 
to-day on Communism. He was lecturing on 
agriculture. He has the good sense to see in re- 
spect to the cultivation of the soil, that it will 
pass eventually into the hands of corporations or 
communities, because of the advantages of co- 
operative labor. It is vastly better, he says, to 
have one thousand acres in one farm than in 
one hundred farms. The farmers could afford 
better tools, harvest the crops at the right time, 
get the crops to market in the best manner and 
be able to use machinery. It was a mistake he said 
to suppose that because communities own land, 
individuals cease to have any rights in it. Two 
persons can jointly own farms and have the same 
interest in the land that they had before. He 
could see that Communism was not necessarily a 
system of neutrality. As the world becomes 
more densely populated the land must be con- 
trolled by corporations. Apportioned to individ- 
uals it would have to be cut up into lots of -five 
or ten acres, and the owners would be ham- 
pered, thwarted, and restricted in all sorts of 
ways. 

It is supposed that there must be individual 
ownership, or else agrarianism—no one owning 
anything. Persons reason in the same way 
in regard to love, they say each man must have 
his own wife or there will be confusion and chaos. 
But this is not true ; there can be organic owner- 


ship that is not individual or selfish ownership. 


P.—It did not destroy the individuality of 
the disciples to be associated with Christ, nor 
was it destroyed when the Holy Ghost came 
upon them. It gave Peter a power of individu- 
ality he never had before; it wasan individuality 
that coalesced with others. I want to lose the 
individuality that does not coalesce with those 
that are better than J am. 


HOME LETTERS. 


THE FAMILY. 


0. C., March 23, 1870. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—My heart is stirred within me 
when I hear so much about Communism breaking 
up the family. I know something about the com- 
mon family and of the ways it is broken up; and I 
know that Communism is the very way to save fam- 
ilies from being broken up. I was a member of a 
large family, and when I was still young 1 remember 
that marriage came in and made a breach in our cir- 
cle. Then one after another left the paternal roof to 
make homes for themselves, till between marriage 
and death, I was finally left alone in the homestead. 
Indeed, out of two large families bearing my father’s 
name, numbering at one time eighteen adults, I was 
the last to leave our native place. Instead of all this 
scattering, Communism gathers and binds, and holds 
together. And while in isolated families parents are 
full of anxiety not knowing how soon their children 
may be left to the charity of a cold world, in the 
Community we are without solicitude, knowing that 
our home is permanent. 8. D. 


A MOTHER'S CONFESSION. 
0. C., March 24, 1870. 

Dear Urrcunar:—As every body knows, mo thers 
are under strong temptations to be weak towards their 
own children, which state of spirit is soon felt and 
taken advantage of by the little ones. This is in turn 
mortifying to the mothers and they try various 
methods to relieve themselves, but often in vain. No 
mother can be satisfied with herself so long as she 
feels that she is not mistress of her circumstances, 
and able to govern her child, wherever she may be, 
instead of being governed by it. How are we to 
make this attainment? It certainly can be made. 
But in order to do this we must give ourselves and 
our children to God—know and confess that He 
owns us, that for his pleasure we are created. Then 
a new purpose and power will spring up in us, life 
will possess new charms. We shall not only feel that 
children are God’s gifts to us, but that they are 
given us to train for Him. 

Always an ardent lover of children, on becoming 
a mother philoprogenitiveness held too great a 
sway overme. The weaker controlled the stronger 
and I found myself out of gear with my better nature, 
with God and those around me. But thanks to 
Community strength and Community discipline, 1 
have been made free. Dol love my child and all chil- 
dren any less? No, indeed! I love them more, 
and with a love that is far more ennobling than 
any I ever experienced in my state of weakness. 

The true spirit of Communism enables us to say 
with reference to children, as of every thing else, 
“Mine is thine and thine is mine.” 8. B.C. 


COURTSHIP. 


0. C., March 23, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLaAR:—Perhaps a short statement of 
my connection with the O. C. may not be wholly 
devoid of interest to some of your readers, especially 
to those who hastily form the opinion that the 
social theory of the Community is the most attractive 
phase of its peculiar doctrines, or, that external 
union with the O. C. is regarded in any way com- 
parable with the vital heart-fellowship which can 
be acquired solely through the religion of the Bible. 

Nearly ten years ago I was an active member of 
the New York Young Men’s Christian Association. 
I was desperately in earnest to obtain salvation, and 





soon became dissatisfied with the wide difference 


between doctrines and practice existing, even in 
such a vigorous religious organization. The point 
which most troubled me, was, that although I should 
love the Lord my God with all my heart and my 
neighbor as myself, and that notwithstanding my 
practice should hecome ever so consistent with my 
creed, yet, for all this, I must to the end of days, 
place my mouth in the dust and cry “unclean.” I 
saw that the churches, one and all, adopt too low a 
standard of religion, and that the very best men and 
women among them are selfish, and any thing but a 
reflex of the Savior whose character they pretend to 
imitate: I groaned under the burden of sin, and 
longed for emancipation; even though nothing 
but death could set me free. 


While thus exercised, Mr. Noyes’s tract Salvation 
from Sin, was placed in my hands; a new truth 
flashed upon my mind, which forever destroyed my 
standing as a church-member, and started me on the 
path of what is called, Perfectionism. Earnestly 
praying for light, I spent two or three months in the 
investigation of this new truth. During that time I 
carefully studied the Berean, comparing every 
quotation from the Bible and making a classifica- 
tion of all the texts I could find, bearing upon the 
leading subjects treated by Mr. Noyes. The result 
was, that I became completely convinced, and from 
that time commenced a departure from the religion 
of my forefathers. 


It would be natural to suppose that I at once 
sought out the O. C., and offered myself for mem- 
bership; but I did not. I formed the most charming 
ideal of a body of people living on earth as they 
would in heaven, and my soul fed on the picture, 
but I feared to inquire further lest my ideal should 
be destroyed and I be cast on the shoals of skepti- 
cism and infidelity. I heard many tales of the vice 
and licentiousness of the O. C., but I steadily dis- 
credited them all; nevertheless, I feared to know 
more of a society that interfered with the institution 
of marriage. I carefully avoided reading any of 
their publications on the social subject, and did not 
meet, nor correspond, with any of the Community 
people for-more than six years after I had become 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness of their re- 
ligious basis. 

Sickness and death visited my little family and 
turned my heart again, more strongly, towards this 
people whom, never having seen, I loved, for I was 
convinced that they, and they alone, held the truth. 
Moreover, circumstances transpired which rendered 
the necessity imperative, to limit the increase of my 
family, and medical men prescribed various revolting 
methods for that purpose. At this juncture, a friend 
described to me the O. C. method of Male Continence : 
I was not only disgusted with it but ridiculed the 
idea as preposterous and impracticable. A few days 
later, Mr. Noyes’s Bible Argument was placed in my 
hands, and I at once saw the force and the truth of 
his position. The social scare was at an end. I 
called at. the New York Agency, where I met sever- 
al of the business men of the O. C., whose appear- 
ance, if nothing else, was sufficient testimony against 
licentiousness or vice. 

From that time, I have been on intimate terms with 
the Community. Soon disengaging myself from 
all other business, I became its servant. Nearly 
four years I have lived in the Community, with my 
wife and three children, voluntarily submitting my- - 
self, in my own family, to all their restrictions in 
social freedom etc., and have worked at any thing 
they have seen fit to set me about. Of their exam- 
ple, their meetings and their criticisms, I have had 
the fullest advantages. I am united to them by all 
the most tender and sacred ties that can join the 
hearts of men and women together; yet I am not a 
menhiber externally, and I have never sought nor par- 
ticipated in that outward expression of my affections, 
to which the term Free Love would seem to give 
license. Indeed, any such advance on my part 
would not have been tolerated by the Community, 
notwithstanding the exceeding closeness of my 
relations with them. 

To those who would ask why I have not become 





& member of the O. C., I would say that I am not 
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prepared for an external union, and the O. C., is not 
prepared to receive me. Nor is this for lack of any 
sympathy or confidence between us; a thousand and 
one cases may arise in which, as in the present in- 
stance, it may be deemed expedient to make such 
arrangements as to external fellowship as may best 
subserve the cause of Christ. It would be neither 
faithful, modest, nor in good taste for me to push 
myself into a family that was not ready to receive 
me, and they, of course, must be the best judges. 


My ideal of a heayenly family, has been fully real- 
ized, and for the benefit of those who are in haste 
to join the Community, I would point to Saloation 
from Sin and other spiritual truths of Christ’s gos- 
pel, as the only safe means of attaining happiness 
and real comfort in seeking communion with this 
family, whether with a view to membership or other- 
wise profiting by the acquaintance. It will thus 
be seen, that we value the interior or religious fellow- 
ship as of the most vital importance, while we look 
upon external union as of but little account. On 
the same principle we value union with Christ as 
desirable above every thing else that can be im- 
agined, in comparison with which, mere external 
acts are meaningless and sensual, except in so far 
as they are used as means to promote that higher 
union. E. 


CRITICISM AS MEDICINE. 


[We believe that disease of the body has spiritual 
roots, and is often best reached by medication of the 
soul. It has been our practice to treat it with criti- 
cism, and the miraculous effect of this application is 
so well understood among us that often the first im- 
pulse of persons attacked is to invite a company of 
truth-telling friends, and take a bath of sincerity. 
This winter when the children were suffering with 
the hooping-cough, and many were oppressed with 
sympathetic colds, a standing committee was or- 
ganized, who should be ready to attend to all calls. 
This will explain allusions in the following letter :], 


0. C. March 24, 1870. 
Dear CrrcuLar :—Knowing that you have a par- 
tiality for facts of all sorts, and for faith-facts among 
the rest, I offer the following contribution. 


A few weeks ago I found myself suddenly attacked 
with a severe cold, which, as is customary in the 
family, I refused to notice, supposing it would soon 
pass off, if no attention were paid to it. But it didn’t 
pass away; and upon further acquaintance with the 
intruder I discovered it was by no means of an ordi- 
nary character, for with the cold I had a trouble- 
some cough and an intermittent fever. My appetite, 
too, succumbed to the enemy, so that food lost its usual 
attraction, and yielding to the- feeling that to eat 
when not hungry, would be injurious rather than 
otherwise, I became indifferent about going to the 
table at all. For two weeks I was thus tormented, 
and seeing that the diabolical spirit of disease was 
not the least inclined to give up the battle, I felt 
it my duty to employ more effectual means for 
its expulsion. Accordingly, I thought of the criti- 
cism-committee; and at the close of the evening 
meeting notified the members of this “board of 
health” that my case needed looking into, and that I 
would meet them at nine o’clock the next morning. 
I had required the aid of criticism so many times 
that I felt somewhat ashamed of myself for being 
obliged to confess my need of it again. 


Promptly the committee met and had my case un- 
der inspection. As usual, in all such committees, the 
chairman inquired if 1 bad any remarks to make be- 
fore they proceeded to the business of dissecting me. 
Ireplied that 1 had no particular remarks to make, 
but thought the truth would be my best help. In turn, 
each one of the committee gave his or her medical 
judgment of the case. Old weaknesses, that I had 
supposed were thoroughly conquered, were spoken of. 
My alimentiveness was alluded to, as still producing a 
slight discord with the family. Starting under in- 
spiration in any work given me to do, and then going 
on with it after the inspiration had left me, was 
another weak point. My faults were simply hinted 
at; my friends assuming, I suppose, that 1 ought to 
be a wise man by this time. The fact is, the kindly 





feelings, the good will, and the manifest desire to 
help their brother in affliction, were too much for 
my naturally self-reliant, independent spirit. My 
equanimity gave way, so that I had to hurry off to my 
room to give vent to my feelings and emotions, as I 
was wont to do when a child. 


A few hours reflection brought matters to a head. 
I saw that old Grahamism had been attemptirg to 
act as my physician in throwing off my cold, by 
suggesting two meals, or one meal, a day. My 
indignation was aroused. I turned the whole posse 
of quack doctors out of my spirit, that had crept in 
unaware, and said aloud to them, “No, No, none 
but Christ shull administer food or medicine to my 
body or soul.” 

But in order to give Christ, through his spirit, a 
chance to help me, I saw that my first duty was to 
assume the attitude of a well man. I said therefore 
to all the deyils that were abusing me, that I was 
going to the regular meals of the family three times 
a day, appetite or no appetite. That decision put 
me into a sweat, and the fever soon left me. When 
the whistle sounded for dinner, sickness at my 
stomach remonstrated, but I heeded it not, and went 
to the table. By the pure force of will I ate some- 
thing. My name had not been sent in as being on 
the sick list, requiring the dainties furnished those 
whose appetites need tempting, though I had thought 
of sending it in. After dinner I felt as though I 
had fought a battle and won a victory. Before 
night, particularly just at supper time, I was again 
assailed by a high fever, and pains and aches without 
number. But my courage had increased. My faith 
also was strengthened in our pathology; viz., that 
of ascribing all diseases to spiritual causes, and 
I felt a determination given me from above, to 
fight it out on that line, regardless of the time it 
might require to win the day. For a week the 
battle raged between the food on the tables, and the 
devils in my stomach. But at last the enemies were 
conquered. The cough has left me entirely, and I 
have not felt so well for months as I do now. 


I have only given an outline sketch of the facts in 
my case. The truth given me to take by the criti- 
cising-committee, was as truly a substance taken into 
my spirit, as a blue pill taken into my stomach 
would have been, and acted effectually upon my 
physical as well as upon my spiritual system. 
There was no hocus pocus about it. 1 don’t guess, 
I don’t believe, I know that the Spirit of truth, the 
word of God, is quick and powerful, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, or visible materia medica, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discov- 
erer of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
I therefore can, after twenty-five years of experience 
re-endorse truth-telling or Community criticism as 
good for food and good for medicine. It is good for 
the healthy, to keep them well, good for the sick to 
make them well, good for the good to make them 
better, and good for the discontented to make them 
happy. It cures egotism, self-conceit and all forms 
of disagreeable diseases resulting from fungus growth 
of individual sovereignty. G. C. 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 
The New York World says: 


Sorosis has just held its second anniversary, and 
is apparently prosperous and full of vitality. That 
an association composed entirely of women should 
have held together for two years is certainly as 
creditable to its members as it is surprising to their 
masculine opponents. Though women are often 
extremely useful in churches and charitable assuci- 
ations under the direction or influence of men, they 
rarely succeed when they attempt to unite in so- 
cieties which admit of no masculine interference. 
However, Sorosis has triumphed over its detractors, 
and is a living proof that women can form clubs 
which shall be as useful, as harmonious and as pros- 
perous, as those which are the delight of bachelors 
and the forbidden fruit of married men. 


Mrs. Croly concluded her Presidential address at 
the anniversary of Sorosis, with the following 
words of cheer: 

There is nothing to say but words of congratula- 


tion and hope. The only thing I have to warn you 
against is too great prosperity. Your meetings for 


the past four months have been larger, more per- 
fectly harmonious, more full of interest and activit 
thanever. Your bills have been regularly paid, 
and your treasury is in a plethoric condition. fear 
standing committees are thoroughly organized, and 
in fine working order. The Art Committee, in 
which I include the Dramatic Committee, has inau- 
gurated a series of entertainments which promise 
results not only creditable to Sorosis, but solidly 
beneficial to the fund which they are toassist. The 
Music Committee has made some important acqui- 
sitions, and under the auspices of an active chair- 
man, is prepared to add greatly to the pleasure and 
enjoyment of our meetings. The Committee on 
Literature has supplied through the efforts of our 
own members, many admirable contributions in 
prose and poetry, which will be highly valued any- 
where, but which, as a cheerful gift from women, 
for the simple entertainment of women, deserves 
mention as proof that the sex do not require the 
stimulus of gratified vanity or ambition to do éx- 
ceeding well, if not their best. Of course, there have 
been chunges. A few members have withdrawn, or 
been removed by change of residence, and one by 
death. More, however, have been added, and many 
more might have been if we did not consider a large, 
heterogeneous body less desirable than a thorou fly 
homogeneous one, and prefer to grow truly and in 
the right direction, rather than rapidly and falsely. 
You have arrived now at a point where your very 
existence becomes power. You are known abroad 
as well as at home, and from all quarters comes the 
oy “ Only continue to live—your life is our hope.” 

e shall live—live to see the woman’s club the con- 
servator of public morals, the uprooter of social 
evils, the defender of women against women as well 
as against men, the preservers of the sanctities of 
domestic life, the exponent of true marriage, the 
synonym of the brave, true, and noble in woman. 
This is the mission of the Woman’s Club, this is the 
mission of Sorosis. I pledge your future, ladies, 
only from your past. 


From the Scientific American. 
SYSTEMATIC THINKING. 


People who think unsystematically are slovenly- 
minded people. The facts and ideas stored away in 
their upper chambers are all topsy-turvy. No soon- 
er do they turn over something in the hope of find- 
ing another something than they cover up still an- 
other something, which, in its turn, will soon be 
wanted and rummaged after. Their heads are not 
well-arranged Jibraries, but garrets filled with rub- 
bish. If they commence to think upon any subject 
they shift it about, taking only glimpses of it here 
anc there. They do not, like the systematic thinker, 
take a subject to pieces asa watch-maker does a 
watch, and lay the parts all in order under glass 
covers, but pitch them into all sorts of by-places 
and corners, and generally getting bewildered in 
trying to replace them, become hopelessly muddled 
and give it up. 

A great deal is said now-a-days about the power of 
modern thought; but it would be well to remember 
that all the thinking which bears fruit, is systematic 
thinking. Many a young man imagines himself to 
be thinking when he is merely day-dredming. 
Thinking implies an active state of mind calling up 
images, holding them fast, and arranging them in or- 
der; not a passive condition in which troops of ideas, 
or shadows of ideas, flit across the mental vision 
like figures in a kaleidoscope. 

Thinking, worthy of the name, is work—syste- 
matic, calm, and connected ; and the man who has 
not got his mind so disciplined that he can thus 
command it is not yet a thinker. 

That systematic thinkers are so few, is attributa- 
ble in a great degree to early bad training. Not 
one teacher in fifty in our primary schools deems it 
of importance to teach children how to study, and a 
less proportion are competent to do this if they 
would. The most of them think their duties are 
comprised in keeping an orderly school, hearing rec- 
itations, assisting pupils to do hard sums, and allot- 
ting tasks. Especially in the latter do they excel. 
Memorizing is with most of them a name for mum- 
mery—a thing to be done by holding the head on 
one hand, swinging first one foot and then the other, 
and forcing the lips to repeat a formula until they 
willrun of themselves long enough to get through a 
recitation, by very force of momentum. And this 
laborious, meaningless task, they think, is study. In 





other words, study is to them the teaching of the 
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lips to move from force of habit, while the mind 
may be wandering anywhere and every-where. 

Thus a vacant, wandering habit of mind is secured 
with the spelling-lesson, and ground in with the rules 
of grammar; and unless by rare good chance, the 
unfortunate, over-tasked and mentally disgusted 
young intellect, meets in its onward progress some 
one who can show it the mistake, or has native 
genius to discover it without help, it grows into 
habitual slovenly-mindedness. 

After all, teachers are no more to blame than pa- 
rents who demand that progress shall be measured 
by pages of a book, rather than by power to think. 
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FACTS WANTED. 


MEDICAL writer in New York city has 

undertaken to point out the limitations of our 
method of controlling propagation. He admits that 
Male Continence may be feasible and useful in a 
Community, but insists that it can not be practiced 
with satisfactory results in ordinary married life. 
Considerable experience tending to a different con- 
clusion from this, has fallen in our way during the 
last twenty-five years. In the first place we dis- 
covered the principle of Male Continence and 
practiced it ourselves with excellent results, be- 
fore the formation of our Community. Also other 
members of the O. C. had similar experience before 
they joined the Community. Moreover, we have 
received many communications from persons in com- 
mon society, testifying of the benefits they have re- 
ceived from the practice of Male Continence. Still our 
opinions on this point are not so fixed that they 
would not readily yield to well authenticated 
adverse facts. But we can not help suspecting that 
a medical parish in New York city is not the best 
place for testing such a matter. We want to hear 
from the country folks, the healthy folks, and espe- 
cially the folks that have some faith in God. We 
judge that the parish of the CrrcuLAR may be a 
better field to look for facts in. Our writings on 
Male Continence are in the hands of many of our 
subscribers. There must be much interesting ex- 
perience among them. We invite them to report. 
Their communications shall be treated as confiden- 
tial unless they give express consent to their publica- 
tion. Let us hear from them, what they have ex- 
perienced, and also what they have heard from 
others, in relation to Male Continence—its feasi- 
bility, its effects on men—its effects on women, etc., 
etc. When we get facts enough for a safe induc- 
tion, perhaps we shall put them in a book. 

J. HN. 


TALK WITH MRS. GRUNDY. 


6¢/-\ H,” says Mrs. Grundy, “this dreadful Com- 
munism! It breaks up the family, it destroys 
the sanctity of home, and the sweet privacy of the 
domestic circle!” But my dear Madam, don’t you 
see that when people wish to enjoy themselves the 
first thing they do is to break up the family circle ? 
When you have toiled and worried all day for your 
little family, are you not thankful enough to have 
evening come when you can step out of the harness? 
Do you cry “more; give me more domestic care ; 
stricter confinement to home affairs;” or do you joy- 
fully accept a chance to see new faces and stretch 
your interests and emotions beyond your little home 
circle? Once at liberty you hurry off to a meeting, 
a concert, or lecture, or at least across the way to 
have a chat with a neighbor. If young and gay you 
join a sleigh ride, or dance, or go to the theater or 
opera. What is all this but breaking up the family 
circle? What but a confession that most of your talk 
about the “ sweet privacy of home” is mere cant? 
Why does every body go to a pic-nic or festival? 
Why do your young people delight in singing-schools, 
sewing-circles, and holidays? Why, for the very 
reason that such events break up the monotony; the 
“ privacy” of the isolated home, The single small 





family is thus constantly confessing its insufficiency 
for social enjoyment. Every event of any moment 
is made the occasion for breaking up the family 
circle. If good luck befalls it, like the woman in 
Scripture, it calls in its friends and neighbors to re- 
joice with it. When a daughter is married or a long 
lost son returns, the family kills its fatted calf and 
makes merry with its friends. In very high old 
families, even such strictly family affairs as betrothals, 
births, and christenings, are thought to require the 
sympathies and congratulations of a large outside 
circle. Ifa family leaves its old hearth-stone and 
takes possession of a new and elegant mansion, a 
grand “house-warming” is felt to be necessary to 
take off its privacy and give it a more genial glow. 

When you come to mental and religious improve- 
ment, the small, single family still confesses its ina- 
bility, and looks abroad for resources. What else 
is the meaning of sunday-schools and churches? 
What are all schools, colleges and benevolent so- 
cieties, but ways of breaking out of the family circle 
into gregarious, Communistic modes of improve- 
ment? P 

Ah, Mrs. Grundy, we fear that plainly interpreted, 
your family sanctity means family selfishness, and 
what you call “sweet domestic privacy” is too often 
the dark hiding-place of the family “skeleton.” 

C. 


CHEESE AND BUTTER FACTORIES. 


ENTRAL New York, famous as it is for its re- 
vivals and rappings and socialisms, has also the 
happy renown of being the mother of the great 
cheese-factory system, which has spread over this 
country within the last ten years, and is now just 
sending its emissaries to England to teach old Stilton 
and Cheshire how to make better cheese than John 
Bull, with all his love of good eating, ever imagined 
before. 

We cut the following from the Utica ZHerald_of 
February 12: 

It seems not improbable that the American cheese- 
factory system will be adopted in England at no dis- 
tant day. From the London Grocer, of January 15, 
we learn that at the meeting of the Derbyshire Agri- 
cultural Society, on the 24th of the previous month, 
this question was earnestly discussed. Mr. Jonn 
GiiBEeRt Crompron referted to the uniform quality 
and color of American cheese, and also to the com- 
parative uniformity of price. While Cheshire and 
Derbyshire often varied 30s. per cwt. in price, 
American cheese seldom varied more than 3s. He 
said also, that, when he contrasted the long weight 
of 120 pounds, by which English cheese. was sold, 
with the short weight used in reckoning the price of 
American cheese, it was evident that 75s. for Ameri- 
can was equal tu 78s. for the English. 

One retail dealer in the middle counties sold about 
twenty tons of cheese per annum, one half of which 
was American. Another dealer in the heart of the 
mining district, in Derbyshire, sold thirty tons of 
American cheese to one ton of Derbyshire! It was 
evident some improvement must be made in the 
mode of English manufacture, if the farmers were 
to compete successfully with the Americans. Noth- 
ing better presented itself than the adoption of the 
American system, which would utilize the milk of 
small dairy-men, get rid of dependence on the dairy- 
maid, and obviate the difficulties of indifferent ac- 
commodations at the small farm-houses. 

Statistics of the season’s operations of an Ameri- 
can factory were read, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take the month of January for the consid- 
eration of the question of the introduction of the 
American factory system. 

The English dairy-men are evidently waking up, 
and preparing for sharp competition—a fact which 
we must not overlook, nor fail to carefully watch 
the progress they make. A general adoption of our 
system will both improve the quality and the quan- 
tity of the English make—results which will operate 
against our chances in the English market. In the 
meantime, let us do what we can‘to create a home 
demand, and perfect our own manufactures. 

Since the above was written, an order has been 
received through Messrs. Wess and TuRNER, of 
New York, for a good man to go to Derbyshire, at 
a fair compensation, to superintend the introduction 
of the American factory system. 

From the same paper, March 22. 


We informed our readers, a few weeks since, of 
the departure of an experienced cheese-maker of this 
State for England, to introduce into that country the 
American factory system. Itseems one instructor is 
not sufficient for the wants of our English friends, 
and they have sent for another. Mr. Levi Scuer- 








MERHORN, of Oneida county, has accepted the call, 
and starts immediately for his new field of labor. 
He is a well known cheese-maker, and experienced 
in all the details of factory management, having had 
charge of the McLean factory, Tompkins county, for 
several years. The work of introducing the Ameri- 
can system of factory cheese-making into England is 
in practical and efficient hands. 


And now this same prolific Central New York is 
quietly inaugurating another great development of 
Dairy Communism, viz., the Butter-factory system. 
We noticed the other day on our table some butter 
that was wonderfully beautiful, and wonderfully 
sweet. Supposing of course that it could not have 
been bought butter, we inquired which of our dairy 
folks produced it. Imagine our astonishment when 
we learned that it came from a butter-factory up 
the valley! We had to own up that outsiders had 
beat us! Mr. B., our purveyor, gives the following 
account of what he has seen and heard about the 
new system: 

“ The existence of a butter-factory in West Eaton 
first came to my notice early last fall, and soon after 
I addressed a letter of inquiry to the proprietor, 
W. W. Ingram Esq. His reply was prompt and 
satisfactory, and later in the season, I visited the 
locality. The experiment of butter making, on the 
cheese-factory principle, I found to be comparatively 
new; but as conducted by Mr. Ingram it is preémi- 
nently a success. Indeed, it could hardly be other- 
wise.” 

“The milk broughtin by the neighboring dairy-men 
is placed in coolers about twenty inches deep by six 
incbes wide; these coolers are then sunk in a vat of 
spring water, the temperature of which never rises 
above fifty degrees in the hottest weather. At the 
end of twenty-four hours the cream is taken off, 
and, I think, churned the same day. Four inches of 
cream, or one-fifth of the whole milk, has been 
removed at one time. It is found that the cream 
churns to better advantage if it is slightly soured. 
Churning sweet milk seems to be impracticable. 
Two huge dash-churns are used, propelled by a 
two-horse-power engine; and these churns are 
made to do duty several times during the day ac- 
cording to the demand. Everything about the 
establishment appeared neat and tidy, and highly 
convenient. The advantages over the best private 
dairy I have ever seen were sufficiently apparent. 
Mr. Ingram informed me that his butter commanded 
the highest price in the New York market; and 
from the verdict rendered by the O. C. in respect 
to its quality, the statement is undoubtedly correct.” 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Mr. N., our vegetable gardener, kindled a fire 
in the “ forcing-pit ” about two weeks since, and not- 
withstanding the blustering winds and driving snow 
outside, summer warmth has been obtained in this 


‘small area of a half-dozen square rods, and lettuce 


and cabbage seeds, etc. are already pushing their 
green cotyledons up through the rich mold; giving 
a cheering sight in these inclement days, besides 
gratifying anticipations of early vegetables. 

—The birds seem impatient to visit their haunts 
with us again, and can hardly wait for the lamb-like 
exit of the month, which we may expect if the signs 
don’t fail. A cheery bird-song attracted our attention 
this morning, and we discovered the little songster, 
in bright purple plumage, on the topmost branch of 
an elm, pouring forth his matinee. This bird, which 
we call the “ purple finch,” is a new bird to this 
locality, not having been seen here till within a few 
summers past. 

—The mated robins build their nest before they 
start their little family. Attractive industry and 
home secured—then propagation. Hang your nest 
high above danger, line it soft and warm, then fill 
it. The Community have only just finished their 
nest, in achieving competence and being able to 
build a thoroughly furnished children’s house. We 
have been abstinent hitherto; but our spring 
has come, and look out now for the nest to run over. 
We have been wisely abstinent, but we have not 
been Shakers. Our philoprogenitiveness has not 
been starved. We shall have thirty little ones to 
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turn into the great rooms and countless bedrooms 
of the new part. These thirty have had royal atten- 
tion—not luxurious indulgence: but skilled guardi- 
ans out of the whole Community have brought every 
talent to bear in making them obedient, healthy and 
smart. And they will be leaders and monitors of 
the coming hordes. Children are children’s real 
teachers. Every class imitates and emulates the 
class above. And if it has taken twenty years to 
perfect our nursery system, and provide a model set 
which we can trust through all its gradations to lead 
right, the time has been well spent. We can have 
children now, hand over hand, and be certain that 
they will grow up good, and be a blessing to all. 


Evening Meeting —T.—The great characteristic of 
the gospel is love, that is, such freedom from selfish- 
ness as will enable one person to devote himself un- 
reservedly to another. Human love, when thorough- 
ly analyzed, will be found to be selfishness in some 
form. Christ gave himself for others. His love is 
a desire to bless others and make them happy. In 
following him it would be well for us to begin by 
trying to make God happy. It is good for us to 
look upwards and see if we can make our superiors 
happy. I am thankful that it is possible to be born 
into this love and new life. 

WALLINGFORD. 


—March 15. The men have drawn ice on sleds the 
past twodays and have finished to-day, having 
drawn forty-four loads in all. 

—March 19. This morning Mr. Bristol told us to 
look out for blue-birds, as he expected to see them 
to-day; and sure enough, before night he saw one 
on the lawn singing as merrily as you please. Dif- 
ferent members of the family have seen black-birds, 
crows, song-sparrows, red-winged black-birds, robins 
and meadow-larks. 

—This evening George and Edwin gave a report 
of a lecture by Professor Brewer; subject, “The 
Rocky Mountains.” The Professor was a member 
of aparty of scientific men that went out to measure 
the height of mountains, etc. He said that of all 
the expeditions sent out by the Government, only 
one had ever measured the height of any mountain, 
and that was the one under Fremont, that measured 
Fremont’s Peak. He also said that Fremont did 
not discover the South Pass and never pretended 
or claimed that he did. It was known to the Indians 
and emigrants long before his expedition was sent 
out. It was only for effect that his political friends 
attributed its discovery to him. 

—To-day is St. Patrick’s day, and as usual, all the 
Irish around here went to New Haven to celebrate, 
and W., on coming home in the evening, found him- 
self surrounded by the devoted followers of St. 
Patrick. He thought he would be sociable with 
his neighbors,so he innocently inquired of a son of 
Erin sitting by him, why so many people were 
going to New Haven that day ? 

“ And sure didn’t he know that it was St. Patrick’s 
day?” “Ah, yes, but who was St. Patrick?” “And 
faith, he was the patron-saint of Ireland.” “Did 
he remember when he lived?” “ He didn’t exactly.” 
“Well, did he recollect about the time?” “He did 
not.” “What great thing did he do to entitle him 
to so much respect?” “Indade, and he banished 
all the snakes and toads from the country, and 
there are none there to this day, and if a particle of 
that soil only touches a snake in any other country, 
they immediately die.” 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 


—, Penn., Murch 6, 1870.—“ I have for a long 
time felt as though I must write and thank you 
for the great good that I have received through 
the CrrcuLar. While reading it I almost feel as 
though I were indeed with you, and one of you 
number. Dear friends, the truths you advocate are 
dear to me, and I feel an influence drawing me 
nearer and nearer to you each day of my life. I 
believe there is spiritually, a unity between us that 
will sooner or later bring us together. The great 
aim of my life is to live free from selfishness and sin, 





but I feel and acknowledge my dependence on 
Jesus Christ, for it is only through him that I can look 
for redemption. M. V. B.” 
—, Penn., March 8, 1870.—“ I take pleasure in 
sending my greetings to you once more, and in re- 
turning thanks for your constant weekly visits, ever 
welcome and instructive. Under other circum- 
stances I might feel the obligation of your gratuity 
as a burden; but filled as you are with noble and ele- 
vating ideas, and the record of their embodiment 
into daily life, disarms even selfishness of its puny 
pride, and makes me receive your visits as the weary 
and dusty pilgrim over the sandy waste would accept 
the refreshing evening shower. I do not concur 
in all your propositions but hold them in abeyance 
to be reached by future evidence; or by that mysteri- 
ous process called intuition, through which I receive 
most of my spiritual ideas. But I waive these for 
the present, to admire the practical results of a firm 
religious faith wedded to science as a helpmate; for 
in this way only, I believe the earth is to be redeemed 
from vice and folly, if at all. M. M. H.” 
—, Ohio, March 11, 1870.—“I do not think you 
have ever had readers that appreciated the Crrcv- 
LAR more than we do. ‘It has made a better and 
happier woman of me, and thorough Communists 
of myself and husband. We strive to practice its 
teachings in our daily life within the narrow precinct 
of a home circle of three members. The purity and 
unselfish spirit that pervades that little sheet must 
elevate every person that reads it. We are seekers 
after truth, and the CrrcuLAR we can not dispense 
with. You will find enclosed one dollar to aid in 
the good work you are performing. If every one 
should send a small sum as freely, with as much love, 
mankind would practice the command, “ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should dv to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Spiritually, I continue one of your 
number, working for the same cause. 
F. W. B. R.” 
—, Conn., March 15, 1870.—“I enclose $2.00 for 
the CrrcuLaR and would gladly send ten times that 
amount, if necessary, to continue its existence. I an- 
ticipate its appearance with great pleasure and satis- 
faction. To it, I give credit for furnishing me with 
new ideas and truths with regard to the will of God 
and my duty, and from its teachings 1 have been led 
to see the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. When about 
eighteen years of age I joined the Baptist Church 
and accepted the creed and doctrines preached by 
that church. I was taught to believe, that the Sec- 
ond Coming of our Savior, was to take place at 
some remote period. I did not suppose or believe that 
Jesus intended to convey the idea, that his appear- 
ance was to take place during the life of any of the 
apostles, or in that generation, but after carefully 
reading the Berean and searching the Scriptures to 
see if these things were so,1 was convinced that 
Paul taught the Second Coming of the Lord during 
the then existing generation. I attended ‘ Advent 
preaching’ last Sunday, the preacher discoursed on 
1. Thess. 4: 13,16, and 17. ‘For this we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, &c., 
He endeavored to impress upon the minds of his 
hearers that the Lord would soon appear; accord- 
ingly the ‘we’ meant all believers on earth at the 
time of his appearance. Iam unable to place that 
construction on the words of Paul. If Paul had 
said all those that may be alive, or all that are living 
then, it would have implied that the time spoken of 
was to be at some future day. It is clear to my 
mind that Paul expected the Coming of the Lord 
during his life or previous to the death of some of 
his hearers. I also believed as a member of the 
Baptist church, that all men were sinners, church 
members as well as others. I think thisisthe gen- 
eral belief. I did not know that any one believed in, 
or preached ‘Salvation from Sin,’ until I read the 
writings of Mr. Noyes. I now rejoice in the conscious- 
ness that ‘God is light and in him is no darkness at 
all. If we say that we have fellowship with him and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth, but 
if we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 





Christ, his son, cleanseth us from all sin,’ The sub- 
ject of the Second Coming and perfect holiness or 
Salvation trom Sin has been presented to my mind 
so Clearly and convincingly, by the writings of J. H. 
N. that it has created a strong desire never before 
felt, to sit at the feet of Jesus and learn of him the 
way to eternal life. W. A. B,” 


THE PURPLE FINCH. 


N® or ten years ago some of us lovers of the 
feathered tribe, were charmed by the appearance 
of a new kind among our spring songsters. We call 
him the Purple Finch. He is a little larger than the 
song sparrow (Fringila Melodia), his linnet-like notes 
are very charming, especially as he glides from the 
tree tops, pouring forth his lively trills, lighting on a 
neighboring shrub, shaking his wings and nodding 
his purple helmet. “He wants no sherry to make 
him merry, nor liquor of any kind,” for his modest 
brown mate sits close by with eye askance, watching 
him with evident delight and perhaps planning their 
temporary home. They are lovers of the beautiful, 
choosing for their cozy nest a place in the graceful 
spruce, or cony pine. But what is singular, as their 
numbers increase they come earlier every year, and 
this year they came about a week before the other 
early spring birds. Cc. E. 


MARRIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

Masor Frederick Millengen, F. R. G. 8., read a 
paper February 1, before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of London “ On the Negro Slaves in Turkey.” 
He thought that Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition to 
put a stop to the slave trade must end in failure, 
on account of the Mussulmans hostility to his 
scheme. In conclusion he said that “if the Sultan 
and Khédive really intend doing away with slavery, 
they have nothing else to do but to open wide, the 
gates of their harems.” —Nature. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


[From the Utica Herald, March 23.] 
ANTE-NATAL MURDER. 
There can be no surer evidence of the moral de- . 
cadence of a community than the prevalence in its 
midst of criminal abortion and the toleration of its 
acknowledged practitioners. That this crime is 
painfully apparent, and has fearfully increased of 
late in our city, is shown by the clearest and most 
incontestible evidence in the cases which have oc- 
curred in our midst, and more especially by the hor- 
rible developments of the late homicides in our city 
by the infamous acts of abortionists. .. 9 


Taking New York city as an index of this country, 
the records show the increase of procured abortions 
to be alarmingly rapid, in spite of civilization and 
religion. In 1805, the ratio of foetal deaths to the 
population was one to 1,633 ; but in 1849, one to 340; 
in 1856, one to ten, and now, one to four. Very lax 
opinions exist in every grade of society as to the 
criminality of procured abortion. A crime of the 
most flagrant character on the part of all concerned 
in it; being no less than a wanton and murderous 
destruction of a living human being; a deliberate 
taking away of human life, justifiable in no instance, 
nor counterbalanced by any possible benefit that 
can result from it, under any supposable contingency ; 
but in all cases a crime of the first magnitude, de- 
serving of unmitigated detestation. 

This crimetoo many have come to regaid as one 
of the most innocent things of the day; so that it is 
no more an uncommon thing for medical men to be 
deliberately asked to produce abortion, than it is for 
a dentist to be requested to draw a tooth. And it is 
not alone the ignorant, poor, and vicious that con- 
sider procured abortion no crime; the educated, re- 
fined and even the religious, equally entertain the 
belief that it may be practiced without a shadow of 
guilt. The credulity of the masses, and even of the 
educated, is proportioned to their ignorance of the 
subject. Therefore, in charity, 1 must suppose that 
many know not the crime of which they are guilty. 

This is, indeed, the crime of the day; it is murder, 
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and an unnatural murder, which finds no parallel, 
even in the brute creation. I repeat, it is murder 
in the highest degree. For it is an incontrovertible 
fact, that the foetus is a living being from the earliest 
period of conception, and that abortion is the sac- 
rifice of human life. Therefore it is of no impor- 
tance, whether the murderous hand destroy it in its 
incipient germination, or when it is physically ma- 
tured; the period of time diminishes not the enormity 
of the crime. The heedlessness of those who assert 
that there is no life in the foetus, is certainly com- 
mensurate only with their unpardonable want of 
knowledge. For this is the settled opinion of the 
most learned and eminent medical writers and 
teachers. —lIra D. Hopkins, M. D. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





[From the Rome Sentinel.] 

History OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS, BY JOHN 
Humpurey Noyes. This book fits the particular niche 
in 19th century history which has been so long unoc- 
cupied, and is what it purports to be, a comprehensive 
and detailed history of associations built up on the “all 
things and persons incommon” principle. Its author, 
Mr. Noyes, has presented facts, which, although not 
fabrications, in the ordinary acception of the term, 
are yet so closely allied to the fictitious as to be 
wholly unnoticed by the incautious reader, Mr. 
Noyes reasons from the Communist standpoint, and 
as the founder and present acknowledged head of the 
Oneida Community, gives a history in detail of social 
organizations which have ftourished for a time, and 
then, owing to a lack of proper elements, have 
been disbanded and its members returned again to 
the world, more dissatisfied than ever with them- 
selves and surroundings. At the outset Mr. Noyes 
informs his readers that a somewhat noted Scotch 
Socialist named Macdonald came to America several 
years ago, and commenced getting together materials 
for a history of “ American Socialisms,” and that, 
while his effort was far from completion, he fella 
victim to cholera, and his compilation fell into the 
hands of Mr Noyes, about ten years afterwards, who 
has revised and added to it, and now gives the result 
of his labors to the reading public. Considerable 
ability, remarkably free from bigotry, must be con- 
ceded to Mr. Noyes, and he has presented a better 
array of facts favorable to the Communists, than 
could probably any other man living. Still, while 
conceding this, the book will be looked upon more 
as a curiosity than in any other light, and no one 
will be convinced that the entire loss of individuality, 
the indiscriminate love-making, the holding of prop- 
erty, both animate and inanimate, in one common 
treasury, is the normal condition of mankind. In 
fact we are more than ever convinced of its practi- 
cal inutility. True, the Oneida Community is in the 
main composed of honest, industrious people, who, 
after patient self-denial, frugality and thrift, have 
succeeded in amassing a large and valuable property, 
hence the Communists’ theory is, pecuniarily, pretty 
well established, but in living as they do, we still 
cling to the belief: that their lives are, in every sense, 
unnatural; they sustain to each other a most unnat- 
ural relation, one not sanctioned by any law, human 
or divine. Nature, whether in the animal or vege- 
table creation, produces voluminous proof to the con- 
trary. Hence, while Mr. Noyes has made the best 
plea for the “ Perfectionists” that can possibly be 
written, none willbe led to surrender their well- 
grounded opposition to the scheme. If, indeed, it 
may have any influence whatever, it will serve to in- 
tensify, rather than to diminish, the popular feeling 
against Socialism generally. 


[From the Baltimore Statesman.] 

History oF AMERICAN SocIALISMS BY JOHN 
Humpnrey Noyes. At certain intervals during the 
present century, a portion of the people of the 
United States have been overfallen by singular 
agitations, which, founded upon real causes of dis- 
content for the most part, have nearly all resulted in 


tent with their spiritual condition and outlooks has 
brought about Revivalist epidemics, Shakerism, 
Mormonism, Millerism and Spiritism; discontent 
with their material condition has produced the 
various experiments in Socialism and Communism 
which are the subject of this book. 


Mr. Noyes, the author, is the founder of the 
Oneida Community, one of the very few of these 
experiments that have been financially successful ; 
and in addition to his own observations, he has 
largely availed himself of the MS. of a Mr. Mac- 
donald, who completed a work like the present, but 
did not live to publish it. 

Of nearly eighty associations of which he gives 
some account, it is worth noticing that but a single 
one—Fanny Wright's negro community in Ten- 
nessee—was formed in a Southern State. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that the social 
system at the South would have made such experi- 
ments difficult, if it had not removed all incite- 
ments to them; but it is worthy of notice that con- 
trary to the general idea of the excitability of 
Southern peoples, the South has always heen re- 
markably free from those epidemic agitations of 
which we have spoken. On the other hand, west- 
ern New York has been exceptionally sensitive to 
these influences, and Mr. Noyes calls attention to 
the fact that “taking Rochester as a center, and a 
line of fifty miles for radius, we strike a circle 
that includes the birth-places of nearly all of the 
wonderful excitements of the last forty years.” 
At Palmyra, twenty-five miles east of Rochester, 
Mormonism was started; the great Anti-Masonic 
excitement arose in the same region, and the Fox 
girls here, with the “ Rochester rappings.” sowed 
the seed of modern §Spiritism. The Rochester 
region has always been famous for its “ revivals” 
and for its paroxysms of Millerism, Fourierism, and 
Abolitionism. 

The numerous experiments which Mr. Noyes 
mentions, many of which were so ephemeral that 
the notice is scarcely more than an epitaph, he 
divides into two great classes: those that were 
purely industrial, or attempts to increase the tem- 
poral well-being of the members by the advan- 
tages of association, and those into which a re- 
ligious element entered. From the fact that the 
few communities which have prospered belong to 
the latter class, Mr. Noyes argues that no attempt 
of the kind can succeed unless a strong religious 
element be introduced to counteract the centrifu- 
gal tendency of voluntary associations whenever 
circumstances grow unfavorable. 

Another cause of many failures has -been an 
irrational hunger for land, which led many com- 
munities, not reflecting that unproductive land is 
a source of poverty, not of wealth, to impoverish 
themselves and load themselves with debt, to pur- 
chase immense domains, far beyond their power to 
cultivate, in regions where the sterility of the soil, 
or the inaccessibility of the tract, gave the price a 
fallaciuvus appearance of cheapness. So little fore- 
sight was used in some of these cases, that tracts 
of unknown land were examined and purchased 
while a deep covering of snow concealed the bar- 
renness of the soil; and we are not surprised to 
learn that the communities broke up when the 
first instalment of interest on the mortgages fell 
due. 

A great embarrassment to many of these asso- 
ciations arose from the relations between the sexes. 
A community of worldly goods is apt to beget lax 
views of ownership in other matters; and the fre- 
quently imperfect arrangements for lodging many 
families under one roof, gave rise to dissatisfaction, 
quarrels, and scandals. The few communities that 
have prospered, have been obliged to deal heroic- 
ally with this matter, the Ebenezers laying mar- 
riage under severe restrictions, the Rappites and 
Shakers forbidding it altogether, and the Oneida 
Communists taking precisely the opposite course. 
This last association, of which the author of this 
work is the founder, seems, in a business point of 
view, to have been managed judiciously. They 





wild and visionary devices for their redress. Discon- 


tries—especially the manufacture of traps and the 
packing of fruits—for which their social system is 
much better suited than for agriculture. The 
financial statements of their condition which are 
given, though not brilliant, seem to show substan- 
tial prosperity. , 

The account of their religious views is much less 
ample than we could wish. It appears that taking, 
or professing to take the Bible as the foundation of 
their faith, they engraft upon it a number of vision- 
ary doctrines. They hold that the Millennium has 
past, and that the Second Coming of Christ took 
place before the close of the apostolic age, and was 
a spiritual and not a physical event. They believe 
themselves to be carrying out literally the apostolic 
rule of life. They also hold Antinomian views— 
as might be expected; and believe—as might also 
be expected—in Spiritism and Mesmerism. 

But it is for their doctrines and practice in mat- 
ters connected with the sexual relations that the 
Oneida sect has obtained its notoriety: and we are 
disappointed in finding Mr. Noyes less full and 
minute on these points than we could wish. Over 
certain features of their social regulations and cus- 
toms he draws a discreet veil. They evidently can 
not be communicated to the profane vulgar. But 
we are allowed to see that they regard sexual mod- 
esty as not merely irrational but sinful; but they 
encourage licentious indulgence and discourage 
propagation; and that their marriage-system is 
pantagamy, or, as our author explains, “each is 
married to all.” 

To usin the South, where the Family has always 
been invested with a peculiar sacredness, such doc- 
‘trines can not appear otherwise than bestial and 
infamous; and were its prosperity a hundred-fold 
as great, we could not regard a community where 
modesty is considered a sin, where licentiousness is 
prescribed, and promiscuous sexual intercourse the 
rule of life, as any better than an enormous lupanar, 
a sty of human swine. 

Richter, in one of his stories, puts into the mouth 

of an eccentric doctor a defense of his mania for 
collecting and studying natural monsters. In these 
bungles and botches from Nature’s work-shop, he 
says, we see laws operating under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, or hindered by untoward circumstances, 
and gain insights into the working of these laws 
which we could never obtain from normal organi- 
zations. Inthe same way the impulse to higher 
material and spiritual well-being which is the root of 
all society, acting under abnormal conditions, has 
produced these associations which we must consider 
social monsters, and which still, rightly studied, may 
help us to understand social problems, and can not 
be overlooked by any student of civilization in the 
United States. 
We may add, in conclusion, that the work is 
written in a clear, terse, and unaffected style, not 
the least like that of an enthusiast; and that the 
typography of the book, which is printed in the 
Community, would be creditable to any establish- 
ment in the country. 


[From the San Francisco Evening Bulletin.] 
This is a remarkable book, by a remarkable man. 
The author, John Humphrey Noyes, is the founder 
of the Oneida Community, the most successful 
socialistic experiment extant. The story of these 
abnormal movements by their most distinguished 
leader could hardly fail to prove instructive; but 
told by Mr. Noyes it derives an added interest, as 
partaking in some measure of the character of an 
autobiography, and being in a large sense a record 
of personal reminiscences. He is a person rarely 
and variously gifted—gifted by exceptional mental 
endowments, and those moral qualities that go to 
make up what the world calls character. He adds 
to natura] gifts the culture of the scholar and the 
refinement of the gentleman. He writes forcibly, 
elegantly, in a trenchant, sinewy style, and impresses 
the reader as being a man of earnest if not intensely 
honest convictions. If he does not believe all he 
says, he has a faculty of making us think that he 





rely for support chiefly on manufacturing indus- 





does. He is something more than an adventurer, 
who, mounting an available hobby, rides into sudden 
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notoriety. He comes of good old Puritan stock—is 
New England born and bred—was educated ata 
New England college, studied Divinity at a New 
England Theological Seminary—was ordained by a 
New England Presbytery, and preached the Ortho- 
dox faith for several years in a New England village. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the established creeds 
and the established social usages--longing for a new 
socialistic dispensation, yet disgusted with Fourier- 
ism, Owenism, and the various other experiments of 
the time, he resolved to construct a system of his 
own, and make himself the founder of a new school 
of religion and morals. He gradually put his system 
into practice among his little circle of believers in 
Putney, Vermont. The people of that town, having 
certain old-fashioned notions regarding the relations 
of the sexes, such as the sanctity of the marriage 
ordinance, which Noyes discarded, he was com- 
pelled to change the field of his operations and seek 
a more congenial soil. Packing up his traps he be- 
took himself to Central New York, purchased a 
tract of land near Oneida Castle, where with a hand- 
ful of disciples he commenced operations. His suc- 
cess was something remarkable. Everything pros- 
pered under his hands. His “ Community” became 
a model of thrift, good order and apparent content- 
ment. There were no drones in this social hive. 
Everything was common; land, goods and chattels, 
household fixtures, women. There were no mar- 
riages and few children; everybody was equal, yet 
everybody implicitly obeyed the voice of the Chief. 
There were no lawsuits, no bickerings, no clashings 
of rival factions, no divided councils. The writer of 
this article, who lived many years in the immediate 
vicinity of the “Community,” can bear testimony to 
the wonderful industry, sobriety, and business integ- 
rity of the people. They were the best of neigh- 
bors, grew the best crops, raised the best fruit, cul- 
tivated the choicest flowers—in short, did pretty 
much everything so much better than their neigh- 
bors, that the products of their “ farm” commanded 
@ premium in all the markets. The material results 
of this curious Socialistic experiment are thus given 
by Mr. Noyes: 

The extent and variety of industrial operations at 


the Oneida Community may be seen in part by the 
following statistics from the report of last year, (1868.) 


Number of steel traps manufactured during the 
year, 278,000; number of packages of preserved 
fruits, 104,458; amount of raw silk manufactured, 
4,664 pounds; iron cast at the foundry, 227,000 
pounds; lumber manufactured at saw-mill, 305,000 
feet; product of milk from the dairy, 31,145 gallons; 
product of hay on the domain, 300 tons; product of 
potatues, 800 bushels; product of strawberries, 740 
bushels; product of apples, 1,450 bushels; product 
of grapes, 9,631 pounds. 

Stock on the farm, ninety-three cattle and twenty- 
five horses. Amount of teaming done, valued at 


6,260. 

. ee saition to these, many branches of industry 
necessary for the convenience of the family, are pur- 
sued, such as shoemaking, tailoring, dentistry, etc. 
The cash business of the Community during the 
year, as represented by its receipts and disburse- 
ments, was about $575,000. Amount paid for hired 
labor, $34,000. Family expenses (exclusive of domes- 
tic iabor by the members, teaching, and work in the 
printing-oifice), $41,533.43. 

The amount of labor performed by the Communit 
members during the year, was found to be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

No. Amt. of labor per day. 





Able-bodied men........ pdbved 80 7 hours 
Able-bodied women.. +000 84 . ie 40 min, 
Invalid and aged men coco © 8 * 40 * 
BO acccivecse cotvcrccscssecs 4 » ~~ 40 * 
Invalid and aged Women ...... 9 4-.* *m « 
GEIEG ccnnncnccrvessene sesvcecece 2 es 20 « 


This is exclusive of the care of children, school- 
teaching, printing and editing the CrrcoLar, and 
much head-work in all departments. 

Taking 804 days for the working year, we have, as 
& product of the above figures, a total of 35,568 days’ 
work at 10 hours each. Supposing this labor to be 
paid at the rate of $1.50 per day, the aggregate sum 
for the year would be $53.52. By comparing this 
with the amount of family expenses, $41,533.48, we 
find, at the given rate of — a surplus of profit 
amounting to $11,818.57, or 33 cents profit for each 
Person per day. This represents the saving which 
ordinary unskilled labor would make by means of 
the mere economy of Assoviation. Were it possible 
for a skillful mechanic to live in co-operation. with 
Others, so that his wife and elder children could 
spend some time at productive labor, and his family 


Yjand four columns of description to match, and 





could secure the economies of combined households, 
their wages at present rates would be more than 
double the cost of living. Labor in the Community 
being principally of the higher class, is propor- 
tionately rewarded, and in fact earns more than 
$1.50 per day. 

Of the social code of these “ Communists,” what 
shall be said? It is opposed to all our notions of 
morality. There is no such thing as separate family 
life. The name of husband and father is unknown. 
The most promiscuous and unrestricted commerce 
of the sexes prevails. Some of the doctrines and 
practices of the order with regard to the relations| 
between men and women are too repulsive for re- 
cital. Even Mr. Noyes finds it necessary to suppress 
them in his summary of his “ Social Theory.” 


The author’s sketch of the rise, progress and 
downfall of the various socialistic experiments in 
America, is at once interesting and instructive. It 
is chiefly a sketch of wild and disastrous ventures, 
by restless and discontented men and women who, 
dissatisfied with the present order of things, tried 
to reverse the laws of moral gravitation, and failed. 
With the exception of the Oneida Community and 
its immediate offshoots hardly one succeeded. The 
duration of fourteen associations are not recorded; 
twelve lasted less than one year; two lasted one year ; 
four lasted between one and two years; three lasted 
two years; four lasted between two and three years; 
one lasted between three and four years; one four 
years, one five years, one six years, one twelve years, 
and one seventeen years. All died young, and, we 
may add, died unlamented. 


THE BROOK FARM. 

Mr. Noyes devotes considerable space to the fa- 
mous Brook Farm experiment. Its history sounds 
almost like burlesque at this day, and yet among the 
Utopians who were concerned in it were such men 
as Hawthorne, William H. Channing, George Ripley, 
Parke Godwin and Charles A. Dana. 


The volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Thanks to the San Francisco Bulletin. We are 
glad to see signs of fair weather in the west. Let 
the east mutter and growl if it will. Its thunder 
comes from clouds that have passed over. We pre- 
sume the above is from the pen of the editor of the 
Bulletin, of whom a California correspondent of the 
Oneida Dispatch lately wrote : 


Among other pleasant calls, I have dropped in 
occasionally upon Mr. Samuel Williams, former] 
from Vernon Center, and successively assistant ot 
itor of the Utica Herald and the Albany Journal, an 
now managing editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
the leading journal on the Pacific slo Mr. Wil- 
liams took great interest in Oneida affairs, and made 
many inquiries about a large number of its promi- 
nent citizens with whom he was intimately ac- 

uainted during his residence in Vernon and Utica. 

e stands deservedly high here among newspaper 
men. 


[Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper is full of the 
Oneida Community this week. It has five large pic- 
tures of Community scenes (one of them whole-page), 


promises more in its next number. We copy the 
following, for its sensible appreciation of our novel 
mixing up of home with theater.] 


THE FAMILY HALL. 


This institution is peculiar to the Oncida Com- 
munity, and deserves, not only commendation, but 
calls for popular imitation. The family hall, so 
called, is located on the second story of the main 
building or dwelling-house, and is reached by a 
wide, elaborate staircase, terminating in a roomy and 
elegant corridor—which contains a species of 
museum, or cabinet of curiosities, comprising sam- 
ples of Russian poetry, shells of all kinds, silk speci- 
mens, rare coins, fancy pincushions, etc.—and is in 
itself a large, well-ventilated, handsome apartment, 
capable of containing about seven hundred people. 
It is well painted and frescoed, and is substantiall 
built. It contains a main floor and an upper pnd 
lery, and terminates with a raised platform or stage, 
on each side of which are retiring-rooms and entries, 
and a staircase leading to the gallery. The whole 
apartment presents, first, the appearance of a com- 
fortable little theater, and secondly, the look of a 





cozy sitting or sewing and reading room. This lat- 
ter look is imparted to it by a number of tables, each 
of them furnished with a neat cloth, and a yet neat- 
er-seeming lamp, with a variegated shade, which are 
scattered along the lower floor, and around which 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Community gather 
in little groups, as best pleases themselves, to sew or 
gossip, or witness whatever performances are sub- 
mitted for their edification or enjoyment. These 
performances are varied occasionally ; but they Pa: 
erally comprise, first, the reading of the news of the 
day, selected from the New York journals, which 
reach the Community at nightfall, and which are 
carefully winnowed by a reader selected for the pur- 
pose, and who really has, what few readers possess, a 
clear, powerful voice, well managed; then the read- 
ing of the correspondence of the Community, relig- 
ious and secular; and finally, general conversation. 
Two or three times a week, music adds its charms to 
the social entertainment—a fine piano being placed 
near the stage, and several of the Community being 
skilled violinists and flutists; in fact, an orchestra 
has been formed among them, and it is pro to 
give a series of concerts; while once a week or so, 
ren | on Sunday evenings, a dramatic perform- 
ance will be — on the stage by the society in gen- 
eral, or its children in particular. 

On the first night of our visit,a Mr. Frank Smith 
played pe i the violin to the piano accompani- 
ment of a Miss Miller, and about a dozen people 
took part in an operetta, in the course of which a 
pretty girl, Miss Edith Waters, played the role of a 
midshipman ; a talented dwarf-girl, a Miss Hamilton, 
and a Miss Constance Noyes, acted admirably; while 
a species of white Topsy was rendered with a comic 
talent not often seen on the boards of a New York 
theater. All this programme seemed to be highly 
enjoyed by every body in the Community, each be- 
holder having a personal interest in its success, 
knowing that either his mother, or his sister, or his 
daughter, or her father, or her brother, or her son, 
or some relative or connection, was among the 
actors. Old men like Mr Joslyn, with his lame leg 
resting on a footstool; old ladies with spectacles ; 
the young men and maidens, most of whom sat lov- 
ingly together up in the gallery—all alike appeared to 
derive the heartiest enjoyment from the doings in 
the family hall, which, with its animated stage, its 
comfortably crowded floor, and its densely crowded 
upper tier, its sewing women, its gossiping men, 
its picturesque arrangement of lights, and its singu- 
lar and striking combination of two elements gener- 
ally supposed to be irreconcilable—the domestic and 
the theatrical—presented a spectacle not to be seen 
on earth outside of the Oneida Community. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


REMARKABLE THERMAL SpPRING.—A. hot spring 
has recently been discovered in France, under cir- 
cumstances which have attracted great attention. 
A rectangular shaft had been sunk to a depth of 174 
feet through a stratum of hard volcanic tufa, when 
the heat became so intense that the workmen had to 
be relieved at short intervals. At last, on removing 
a piece of the tufa, about 30 inches in circumference, 
a loud rumbling noise was heard, and a thick column 
of hot water preceded by a violent report, rose up 
in the air, projecting huge stones upward. The wa- 
ter, in falling, scalded the men severely. The jet 
diminished, and the well filled rapidly, the workmen 
succeeding, however, in getting out in time. In the 
course of ten hours, the well became full, and from 
that time a rivulet of thermal water has been flowing 
from the spot into a neighboring river. At the river 
the water still retains a temperature of 104 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Upon analysis, it has been found to 
contain upwards of 20 milligrams of arsenate of po- 
tassium per liter, or 11.6 grains per 100 gallons, a 
proportion unheard of before. —College Courant. 

Tae Mound Buripers.—It has been announced 
that evidence has lately been discovered of the ex- 
istence of mounds in the mountain ranges of Color- 
ado, similar to those in Montana, Utah and Nevada. 
Upon the extreme summit of the snow range are 
structures of Stone, evidently of ancient origin, and 
hitherto unknown or unnoticed. They comprise 
large numbers of granite rocks, and many of them 
as large as two men could lift, and placed in a posi- 
tion that could not have been the result of chance. 
These blocks are laid upright in a line conforming to 
a general contour of the dividing ridge, and fre- 
quently extending in an unbroken line for one or 
two hundred yards. The walls and the mounds are 
situated three thousand feet above the timber line. 
It is therefore contended to be hardly supposable 
that they were built for altars of sacrifice, and they 
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are not large enough for shelter or defence. It is 

conjectured that, like the larger mounds in Montana 

or elsewhere, they were places of sepulture. 
—Vollege Courant. 


Ir is said that the Pacific Railroad is working a 
great change in the climate on the plains. Instead 
of continuous droughts all along the railroad, rain 
now falls in refreshing abundance. In central Ohio, 
for example, it is said the climate has been complete- 
ly revolutionized since iron rails have formed a net- 
work all over that region. Instead of the destructive 
droughts formerly suffered there, for some four or 
five years there has been rain in abundance—even 
more than enough to supply all the wants of farmers. 
This change is thought to be the result of an equilib- 
rium produced in the electrical currents, which has 
brought about a more uniform dispensation of the 
rain. It is a fact within the observation of all who 
remember ante-railroad times, that there are few or 
no such thunder-storms as formerly took place in 
New England. —Appletons’ Journal. 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER. 

“Oh, lady fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and 
rare— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which beauty’s 
queen might wear ; 

And my pearls are pure as thy own fair neck, with 
whose radiant light they vie; 

I have brought them with me a weary way—will my 
gentle lady buy?” 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man through 
the dark and clustering curls, 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his silks 
and glittering pearls; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 

~ and lightly turned away, 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call—‘* My 

gentle lady, stay!” 


“ Oh, lady fair, I have yet a gem which a purer lus- 
tre flings, 

Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown on 
the lofty brow of kings— 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, whose virtue 
shall not decay, 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee and a bless- 
ing on thy way!” 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel where her 
form of grace was seen, 

Where her eye shone clear, and her dark locks waved 
their clasping pearls between ;— 

“Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, thou 
traveler grey and old— 

And name the price of thy precious gem, and my 
page shall count thy gold.” 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, as a 
small and meagre book, 

Unchased with gold or gem of cost, from his folding 
robe he took! 

“* Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove 
as such to thee! 

Nay—keep thy gold—I ask it not, for the word of 
God is free!” 


The hoary traveler went his way, but the gift he left 
behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work on that high- 
born maiden’s mind, 

And she hath turned from the pfide of sin to the 
lowliness of truth, 

And given her human heart to God in its beautiful 
hour of youth! 


And she hath left the grey old halls, where an evil 
faith had power, 

The courtly knights of her father’s train, and the 
maidens of her bower; 

And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales by lordly 
feet untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich in the 
perfect love of God! 


Tue transit of Venus, in 1874, has engaged the 
attention of the North German Confederation, and 
a scientific commission has reported upon the best 
means of taking the observations. The report 
recommends that four parties of scientific observers 
be sent out, two to different points in the northern 
hemisphere, and two to the southern hemisphere. 
By this plan the North German Confederation will 
collect the necessary elements to determine the sun's 
parallax without depending upon observations taken 
by other nations. — College Courant. 


ITEMS. 


News from Madrid, indicates fresh trouble in the 
Cortes. 


Srxty Mormon converts left Long Island last week 
for Salt Lake. 

Tue Japanese authorities continue the persecution 
of the native Christians. 

NumeErovs frauds on bankers, by means of altered 
checks, are reported from Wall-street. 

Prince HENRI DE BourBon has been‘killed at 
Madrid in a duel with the Duke de Montpensier. 

Noru#ine has yet been heard from the steam-ship, 
City of Boston, and her safety is almost despaired of. 

TuE Franklin Bank, of Baltimore, has formally re- 
sumed the redemption of its outstanding circulation 
in coin. 

More than 300,000 tons of ice have been housed 
and packed on the Hudson River and Rockland Lake 
this season. 

THE government of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territory will soon be entirely given over to the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Four vacancies are to be created in the British 
Parliament as soon as possible, and the seats are to 
be filled by working-men’s candidates. 

THE latest excitement among the business circles 
of New York city, is the disappearance of Collector 
Bailey, whose deficits are said to amount to over 
$100,000. 

Tue Greek government has authorized the con- 
struction of a railroad from Athens over the Isthmus 
and along the Gulf of Corinth, to the western coast 
of Greece. 

A TELEGRAPH cable from Aden, Arabia, through 

the Red Sea to Suez, Egypt, has been successfully 
laid, completing a direct submarine line from Bom- 
bay to Suez. 
Tn House Committee on Naval Affairs recom- 
mends the sale of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The pro- 
ceeds to be placed in the treasury and the material to 
be divided among the other yards. 

TuHE officers of the Bank of England will here- 
after express the assay of gold in thousandths in- 
stead of carats. The bars will be calculated in 
1.300 parts instead of 1.768, as at present. 

THE vote in the city of San Domingo for the an- 
nexation of the Island to the United States was 1,000 
against 9. After the election, the American flag 
was carried in triumph through the streets. 

A CONSIGNMENT of 1,000 packages of tea, for a 
firm in Chicago, and 11,000 packages for a firm in 
New York, reached their destinations last week, in 
thirty days from Yokohama, via. the Pacific rail- 
road. 

THE trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte for the 
shooting of Victor Noir, has commenced at Tours. 
Henri Rochefort and other editors of the Marsellaise, 
are to give their testimony. Progress of the trial is 
telegraphed to the Emperor every two hours. 

THE anti-polygamy bill has passed the House by a 
vote of 94 to 42. Section XI, making the lawful wife’ 
of an accused man a competent witness against him; 
XIV, providing that the statute of limitations shall not 
bar a prosecution; XXX, authorizing the confisca- 
tion of the property of persons convicted; XXXI, 
for the temporary relief ot persons reduced to destitu- 
tion by the enforcement of this law; and XXXII, 





—dJ. G. Whittier. 





were all struck out. 


authorizing the employment of 40,000 volunteers,, 





Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crrcuxar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY.’ ; 
Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Biste Commu- 
nism or CompLex Marartaceg, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. . 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


_  WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by. the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wa.incrorp Community), WALLINGFORD, Cony, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WA.iincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM SiN, THE Enp oF CurisTiAN Falta; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctauisus, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the CircuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tae TraPrer’s Goipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Far-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
‘New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Maxe Contivence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or THe“ Orecuar,”” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Circa office. 

Messrs. Travsxer & Compasy, Book-sellets, Patcrnoster Row, 
London, have the Hisrony or AmericaN Socratisus, and the 
Trapper’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions fur 
our other publications. 











